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For the PHILANTHROPIST. 


REASONS 


WHY THE PEOPLE ARE THe BEST KEEPERS OF THEIR OWN 
LIBERTIES. 
(Continued from our laft.) 


A SEVENTH reafon why a people qualified with a due 
and orderly fucceffion of their fupreme aflemblies, are the beft 
keepers of their own liberties, is becaufe, as in other forms, 
thofe perfons only have accefs to government, who are apt to 
ferve the luft and will of the prince, or elfe are parties or 
compliers with fome powerful faction: fo in this form of go« 
vernment by the people, the door of dignity ftands open to all 
(without exception) that afcend thither by the fteps of worth 
and virtue: the confideration whereof hath this noble effect in 
free ftates, that it edges mens fpirits with an active emulation, 
and raifeth them to a lofty pitch of defign and aétion, 
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The truth of this is very obfervable in the Roman ftate; for 
during the vaflalage of that people under kings, we read not 
of any notable exploits, but find them confined within a nar- 
row compafs, dppreffed at home, and ever and anon ready to 
be {wallowed up by their enemies. _ After this * government of 
kings was abolifhed, you know that of grandees in a ftanding 
fenate was next ereéteds under which form they made fhift 
to enlarge their bounds a little: but the moft they could then 
do, was only to fecure themfelves from the attempts of the 
banifhed Tarquins, and thofe petty neighbours that envied the 
{mall increafe of their dominion. But at length, when the 
ftate was made free indeed, and the people admitted intoa 
fhare and intereft in the government, as well as the great 
ones ; then it was, and never till then, that their thoughts and 
power began to exceed the bounds of Italy, and afpire towards 
that prodigious empire. For, while the road of preferment 
Jay plain to every man, no public work was done, nor any 
conqueft made; but every man thought he did and conquered 
all for himfelf, as long as he remained valiant and virtuous: 
it was not alliance; nor friendfhip, nor fattion, nor riches, 
that could advance men; but knowledge, valour, and virtuous 
poverty, was preferred above them all. 

For the confirmation whereof, we find in the fame ftory, 
how that many of their brave patriots and conquerors were 
men of the meaneft fortune, and of fo rare a temper of fpirit, 
that they little cared to improve them, or enrich themfelves 
by their public employment, fo that when they died, they 
were fain to be buried at the public charge. We find Cin. 
cinnatus, a man of mean fortune, fetch’d from the plough, 
to the dignity of a dictator : for he had’no more than four acres 
of land, which he tilled with his own hands, Yet fo it happened 
that when the Roman conful with his whole army wasin great 
peril, being circumvented and ftraitned by the Equuns, and 
the city of Rome itfelf in a trembling condition; then, with 
one confent, they pitched upon Cincinnatus, as the fitteft 
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man for their deliverance: and he behaved himfelf fo well, 
with fo much magnanimity, integrity, and wifdom, that he 
relieved the conful, routed and utterly fubdued the enemy, 
and gaveas it werea new life to his country’s liberties: which 
work being over, he with willingnefs quitted his authority, 
and returned to the condition of a painful private life. 

This example might feem ftrange, but that we know it was 
ordinary in that ftate, till it grew corrupt again; for we read 
alfo, how Lucius Tarquin, (not of the tyrant’s family) a 
man of mean fortune, yet of great worth, was chofen general 
of the horfe, and drawn to it out of the country, in Which 
place he furpaffed all the Roman youth for gallant behaviour, 
Such another plain country-fellow was Attilius Regulus, the 
fcourge of Carthage in his time ; of whom man y eminent points 
of bravery were recorded: as were alfo moft of thofe heroic 
fpirits that fucceeded, down to the times of Lucius Patlus 
Emilius, by whofe conquefts, the firft charms and inchant- 
ments of luxury were brought out of Afia to Rome, and there 
they foon fwallowed up the remainders of primitive integrity 
and fimplicity. And yet it is very obferveable alfo, that fo 
much of the ancient feverity was remaining ftill even in the 
time of this Paulus, the famous general, that a filver dith, 
that was part of thefpoil, being given toa fon in-law of his, 
who had fought ftoutly in that war, it was thought a great re 
ward; and obferved by the hiftorian, to be the firft piece of 
plate that was ever feen in the family. 

This obfervation then arifes from this difcourfe, that as 
Rome never thrived till it was fettled in a freedom of the people 
fo that freedom was preferved, and that intereft beft advanced 
when all places of honour and truft were expofed to men of 
merit, without diftinc&tion ; which happinefs could never be 
obtained, until the people were inftated in a capacity of pre- 
ferring whom they.thought worthy, by a freedom of electing 
men fucceflively into their fupreme offices and aflemblies. So 
long as this cuftom continued, and merit took place, the peo- 
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ple made fhift to keep and encreafe their liberties : but when it 
lay neglected, and the ftream of preferment began to run along 
with the favour and pleafure of particalar powerful men, then 
vice and compliance making way for advancement, the peo- 
ple could keep their liberties no longer ; but both their liber- 
ties and themfelves were made the price of every man’s ambi- 
tion and luxury. 

The eighth reafon, why the people in their aflemblies are 
the beft keepers of their liberty, is, becaufe it js they only 
that are concerned in the point of liberty: for whereas in 
other forms the main intereft and concernment both of kings 
and grandees, lies either in keeping the people in utter ignor- 
ance what liberty is, or elfe in allowing and pleafing them 
only with the name and fhadow of ‘liberty inftead of the fub- 
ftance; fo in free-ftates the people being fenfible of their pat 
condition in former times, under the power of great ones, and 
comparing it with the poffibilities and enjoyments of the pre- 
fent, become immediately inftructed, that their main intereft 
and concernment confifts in liberty ; and are taught by com- 
mon fenfe, that the only way to fecure it from the reach of 
great ones, is, to place it in the people’s hands, adorned with 
ali the prerogatives and rights of fupremacy. The truth ef 
it is, the intereft of freedom is a virgin that every one feeks to 
deflour ; and like a virgin; it muft be kept from any other 
form, or elfe, (fo great is the luft of mankind after dominion) 
there follows a rope upon the firft opportunity. 

This being confidered, it willeafily be granted, that liberties 
muft needs lie more fecure in the people’s than in any other’s 
hands, becaufe they are moft concerned in it: and the 
careful eyeing of this concernment, is that which makes them 
both jealous and zealous; fo that nothing will fatisfy, but 
the keeping of a conftant guard againft the attempts and in- 
croachments of any powerful or crafty underminers. 

Hence it is, that the people having once tafted the fweets of 
freedom, are fo extremely affe&ted with it, that if they difco- 
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ver, or do but fufpect the leaft defign to incroach upon it they 
count itacrime never to be forgiven for any confideration 
whatfoever. Thus it was in the Roman ftate, where one gave 
up his children, another his brother to death, to revenge an 
attempt againft common liberty ; divers alfo facrificed their 
lives, to preferve it; and fome their beft friends, to vindicate 
it upon bare fufpicion; as in the cafes of Melius, and Man- 
lius, and others, after manifeft violation, as in the cafe of 
Cefar. 

Nor was it thus only in Rome ; but we find alfo as notable 
inftances of revenge in the free-people of Greece, upon the 
fame occafion. But the moft notable of all, is that which 
happened in the ifland of Corcyra, during the war of Pelopon- 


nefus: where the people having been rook’d of liberty by the | 


flights and power of the grandees, and afterwards by the affif- 
tance of the free-ftates of Athens recovering it again, took 
occafion thereupon to clap up all the grandees, and chopped 
off ten of their heads at one time, in part of fatisfaction for 
the injury: but yet this would not ferve the turn ; for, fome 
delay being made in executing of the reft, the people grew fo 
enraged, that they ran, and pulled down the very walls, and 
buried them in the Ruins and rubbifh of the prifon. 

We fee it alfo in the free ftate of Florence, where Cofmus 
the firft founder of the Tufcan tyranny, having made fhip- 
wreck of their liberty, and feized all into his own hands; 
though he enflaved their bodies, yet he could not fubdue their 
hearts, nor wear their paft liberty out of memory; for up- 
on the firft opportunity, they fought revenge, and a reco 
very ; forcing him to fly for the fafety of his life: and though 
afterwards he made way for his return and re-eftablifhment by 
treachery, yet now after fo long a time, theold freedom is 
frefh in memory, and would thew itfelf againupona favour 
able occafion. » 

But of all modern inftances, the moft ffrange is that of the 
land of Holftein; which being deprived of liberty, and about 
feventy 
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feventy years fince made a dutchy, and an appendix to the 
erown of Denmark; though the inhabitants be but a boorifh, 
poor, filly generation, yet ftill they retain a fenfe of indigna- 
tion at the lofs of their liberty; and being given to drink, the 
ufual compliment in the midft of their cups, is this, ” Here is 
a health to the remembrance of our liberty.” 

Thus you fee what an impreffion the love of freedom makes 
in the minds of the people ; fo that it will be eafily concluded 
they muft be the beft keepers of their own liberties; being 
more tender and more concerned in their fecurity, than any 
powerful pretenders whatfoever. 


(To be continued in our next Number.) 
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For the PHILANTHROPIST. 


ON 


BRIBERY and CORRUPTION. 


Cicero, in the fecond book of his offices, highly com- 
mends a wife and handfome rebuke, which Philip of Macedon 
gave his fon Alexander, for foolifhly attempting to gain the 
affections of the Macedonians by Bribery. He wrote his fon 
a letter upon it in thefe words. ‘* Que te, malum! Ratio 
in iftam fpem induxit, ut eos tibi fidelis putares fore, quos pe- 
cunia corrupiffes? An tu id agis, ut Macedones non te regem 
fuum, fed Miniftrum & Prabitorem; quia fordidum Regi. 
Melius etiam quod Dargitionem corruptelam effe dixit: Fit 
enim deterior, qui accidit, atque ad idem femper expectandum 
paratior. Philip was undoubtedly the greateft prince of his 
time. He was wife, artful and fortunate. The advice of 
fuch aking, while he was forming the mind of a young prince 
who afterwards gave law to the world, deferves our regard, 
This wife king had obferved in his fon many noble principles, 
the feeds of greatnefs, but ill condudted through youth and 
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inexperience. Alexander was young, valiant and generous : 
but an. excefs, or mifapplication of valour and generofity, of« 
ten leads to the greateft inconveniences. That his generofity 
might take a good and ufeful turn, he writes him this fhort, 
but important epiftle. .** What notion is this, fays he that 
you have got in your head? Can you imagine the fidelity and 
affection of the fubject are to be acquired by bribery and cor- 
ruption? Or is this your motive, that the Macedonians may 
not confider you as one, who is to be their Sovereign, buta 
minifter to their extravagance and corruption.” 

Tully’s obfervation is equally fine. ‘* ’Tis fordid and 
mean, fays he, below the dignity of a great king, to court the 
affection of his people with bafe bribes.” True love and efteem 
are built on a quite different foundation. ‘* Largeffes, or the 
giving of money, -as the fame author obferves, is corruption 
itfelf; for the receiver becomes a worfe man, and is always 
apt to encreafe his demands.”—~—-This maxim of Philip is 
certainly one of the wifeft in the whole fyftem of politics, and 
likewife confiftent with the ftricteft rules of morality; thata 
king giving Bribes to his own {ubjeéts renders himfel f mean and 
fordid; that he never gains the true affection of one perfon by 
it; that he fubjects himfelf tothe arbitrary will and fantafti- 
cal-government of fuch proftitutes; and that his very crown 
is at their difpofal to the higheft bidder. 

The immorality of it is likewife evident; for fuch proceed- 
ings, when generally known, debauch the morals of a whole 
people. The fame depravity and corruption foon find their 
way from a court to a cottage; and in proportion to the dif- 
tance, is to be traced ina greater or lefs degree through every 
private family ; fo that in a fhort time the very name of virtue 
may come to be loft in fuch a kingdom. It is very probable 
that Philip might not regard this maxim in the moral view; 
for, if we may credit the Greek hiftorians and orators, he 
was not apt to guide his actions by the rules of nice mo- 
rality. He js generally drawn by them as cunning and defign- 
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ing, and though a warlike prince, noman knew the weight 
of money more than he, as well as how and where to ‘apply 
it. His ufual method of bribery was to buy an enemy’s 
General, and fometimes a convenient town or fortrefs; by 
which means he artfully avoided rifking his own glory, and 
the lives of his fubjeéts. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the PHILANTHROPIST. 


LIBERTY’S INVITATION 
ANEW SONG. 
By W. H. GREEN. 


Come flock to my ftandard, ’tis Liberty calls, 
Ye Britons who long have been brave, 

For behold the laft pillar of Liberty falls, 
And each Englifhman now is a flave ! 

What our forefathers glorioufly died to preferyc, 
Shall we tamely fee barter’d and fold? 

O no!—then like them let’s arife to deferve 
The freedom that’s dearer than gold. 


Shall our children who o’er us the trophies might raife, 
Our memories with tauntings revile ? 

That without one laft ftruggle one deed worth their praife 
Werefign’d all the boaft of our Ifle. 


See the nations emerging from flavery’s gloom, 
All hail the bright dawnings of day ; 

Then England, O England, award off thy doom, 
And root out corruption’s proud fway, 

Like patriots unite ’gainft this defpotic pow’r, 
And tyranny’s minions fhall flee, 

L ke Hampden ftand fir in the perilous hour, 
And England again fhall be FREE. 
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